Hill Reform of CIA Review Stymied 



By Laurence Stern and Walter Pincus 
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The congressional crusade to change 
the system of intelligence oversight on 
Capitol Hill is virtually dead — a cas- 
ualty of shifting public mood, ' adroit 
White House political orchestration 
and territorial jealousies of congress- 
ional barons. 

This is the current assessment of the 
battle despite the past year-and-a-half 
of skeleton-rattling in the closets of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, FBI 
and other compartments of the U.S. 
national security establishment. 

Equally doubtful is the prospect for 
legislative reform of the intelligence 
community whose excesses — such as 
involvement in foreign assassination 
plots, illegal surveillance of American 
citizens and domestic political espion- 
age — have been chronicled in volumes 
of congressional testimony and count- 
less newspaper stories. 



So profound has been the rout that 
one top CIA official remarked with a 
touch of contrition last week: 

“I hate to say this, but I think we’ve 
won too much.” 

The prediction, if not the misgivings, 
is widely shared by his colleagues 
throughout the intelligence commu- 
nity. And so with hawkish elan buoy- 
ed by a favorable windshift in Con* 
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gress; the F6rd administration is now 
pressing for at best a token form of 
oversight on Capitol Hill — an approach 
that would heavily circumscribe con- 
gressional power to investigate and 
give the President veto power over 
public disclosure of the findings. 

It is a far cry from the state of 
affairs six months ago when, stung by 
the revelations of abuse, Congress ap- 



peared on the verge of taking an un- 
precedentedly strong hand in over- 
seeing the intelligence community. 

Leaders of the intelligence reform 
movement in Congress are now in the 
process of cutting back their ambit- 
ious legislative goals in keeping with 
their darkened political prospects. 

The fate of the reform bill, S. 400, il- 
lustrates the old Washington truism 
that there is more political mileage in 
exposing governmental abuses than in 
acting to prevent their recurrence. 

Six months ago the agenda of the 
reformers included such minimum de- 
mands as these: 

• Creation of a new standing Senate 
oversight committee which would op- 
erate independently of the pliant 
Armed Services and Appropriations 
committee chairmen who tolerated the 
CIA and FBI abuses exposed this past 
year. 

See OVERSIGHT, A4, CoL 1 
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OVERSIGHT, From A1 

• Vesting power of disclo- 
sure in the new committee 
or the full Senate of any in- 

, telligence matter deemed to 
require public airing, even 
! over presidential objections. 

• Timely sharing of se- 
crets by the intelligence 
agencies with the Senate 
overseers to give Congress a 
chance to blow the whistle 
on executive actions before 
they become irreversible 
policy, as in Indochina and 
Angola. 

• Giving the new commit- 
tee jurisdiction over the en- 
tire intelligence community, 
which spreads through 11 
separate civilian and mili- 
tary agencies. 

Now the reformers, led by 
Senate intelligence commit- 
tee chairman and presiden- 
tial aspirant Frank Church 
(D-Idaho), would be happy 
to settle for much less. 

They would, for example, 
accept limiting the new com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction to the 
CIA and civilian intelli- 
gence functions of the FBI. 
They are also willing to 
have the new committee 
share legislative and budget- 
ary authority with the 
Armed Services and Judici- 
ary committees for the CIA 
and FBI. respectively. 

Church and his allies have 
given up hope for favorable 
action in the Senate Rules 
Committee, which is now 
chopping up the original 
version of S. 400 to as- 
suage the powerful elders of 
Congress who want to pre- 
serve their military and in- 
telligence baronies intact. 
Church's strategy is to have 
_ the decisive shootout on the 
Senate floor in a major pub- 
lic debate. To this end he 
has timed the final reports 
of his select committee — the 
last salvos of disclosure — for 
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the end of April. The floor 
fight Is now set for May 0. 

The change of fortunes 
for the intelligence reform- 
ers began last December 
when the Senate investigat- 
ing committee stopped its 
flow of hearings and reports 
detailing the abuses. At that 
point there were no new 
horrors to arouse indigna- 
tion and fuel the crusade 
for corrective action. 

On Dec. 23 the CIA’s sta- - 
tion chief in Athens. Rich- 
ard S. Welch, was (assassi- 
nated. The administration 
linked the murder of Welch 
by still-unknown assassins 
with the torrent of disclo- 
sure, including the names of 
operatives, of intelligence 
activities. Even the former 
director of the agency, Wil- 
liam E. Colby, acknowledged 
that the Welch assassination 
was a major turning point 
in the politics of the intelli- 
gence controversy in the 
CIA’s favor. 

While most of Welch’s col- 



leagues killed in the line of 
duty are commemorated by 
anonymous stars chiseled 
into the entrance hall of the 
CIA's headquarters, his own 
funeral was conducted with 
impressive national panoply, 
with full television cover- 
age, attended by President 
Ford ,and Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger. 

In January there ensued a 
controversy over the leak oSf 
the House intelligence com- 
mittee’s report to CBS News 
and The New York Times, 
then, in textual form, to The 
Village Voice. This further 
raised congressional hackles 
and fed the arguments of 
the administration that Con- 
gress could not be trusted 
with secrets. The result was 
an extraordinary House vote 
to suppress the report 

The House "committee, 
chaired by Otis G. Pike (D- 
N.Y.), went out of existence 
in a bedlam of political re- 
crimination, its staff the tar- 
get of an FBI investigation 
and its report censored by 
vote of the House. Even in 
the leaked version the sub- 
stance of the Pike report 
went virtually ignored be- 
cause of . the controversy 
surrounding' its bootlegged 
publication. 

At this point the adminis- 
tration began a series of 
well-timed public initiatives 
to foster the impression that 
President Ford was carrying 
out by executive action 
many of those very reforms 
upon which Congress em- 
barked through the legisla- 
tive process. 

On Feb. 18 Mr. Ford an- 
nounced to Congress his 
promulgation of an execu- 
tive order that he said set 
forth “strict guidelines to 
control the activities of 
•these (intelligence) agen- 
cies.” The order, said 
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Mr. Ford, “will eliminate 
abuses and questionable ac- 
tivities on the part of the 
foreign intelligence agencies 
while at the same time per- 
mitting them to get on with 
their vital work of gathering 
and assessing information.” 
The President, while 
blessing the principle of 
“successful and effective 
congressional oversight,” 
stole the march on Congress 
by appointing his own Board 
of Overseers for foreign in- 
telligence. He named as its 
chairman Robert D. Mur- 
phy, 81, who was a presiden- 
tial intelligence adviser at 
the time of the Bay of Pigs 
and four of the five assassi- 
nation attempts against for- 
eign leaders in which the 
Senate intelligence commit- 



tee found the CIA to be im- 
plicated. 

In private, not-for-attrib- 
ution conversations, intelli- 
gence advisers close to the 
President look upon the 
year of congressional inves- 
tigations with amused dis- 
paragement. 

They say, for example, 
that the abuses Congress 
and the press claim to have 
uncovered actually surfaced 
in an internal CIA review 
ordered by then CIA Direc- 
tor James R. Schlesinger in 
1973 — the so-Salled “family 
jewels. Report of more than 
600 pages which leaked, in 
part, to the press. Schle- 
singer ordered the inquiry 
to find out the extent of 
CIA . involvement in the 
Watergate scandal. 

The backroom view in the 
White House is that there 
should be a single oversight 
committee on Capitol Hill to 
answer the clamor for correc- 
tive action — but one which 
is fully subject to presiden- 
tial determination of what 
can be disclosed to it and by 
it. 

There is a strong sympa- 
thy for this view among the 
congressional elders wno 
have looked with suspicion 
upon the prospect of an ups- 
tart intelligence oversight 
committee with genuine in- 
vestigative powers since it 
was first proposed 20 years 
ago by Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield (D- 
Mont). 

Sen. John C. Stennis is re- 
portedly advocating a plan 
which would vest all intelli- 
gence oversight in his own 
Armed Servics Committee, 



as it has been since the cre- 
ation of CIA in 1947. It envi- 
sions a tripling of the staff 
— from one to three — of his 
subcommittee on intelli- 
gence and an expansion of 
its charter to provide what 
the Mississippi Democrat in- 
imitably described as a 
“look-see-surveillance-over- 
look-kind of coordination 
group." 

The White House was re- 
ported to be looking with 
keen interest at such an ap- 
proach: 






